expecting it on July 16 that he assured Edy that her mother's state of
health was so good that there was no need for her to cancel an engage-
ment in London to adjudicate at the annual examination of the pupils
of Miss Elsie Fogerty's dramatic school. Edy left in the afternoon, cheered
by this assurance, and also by the improvement she herself had noticed
since her mother had been able to go out. She had intended, in any case,
to return the following evening.
I had come down from London to the cottage for my summer holiday
on the i6th. I arrived too late to see Ellen Terry. One of the nurses told
me she was very well, and sleeping like a child. She had been taken out
in her chair in the afternoon, and, at her own request, out beyond the
garden and orchard for the first time since her return to Smallhythe.
"On this lovely day we ought to go really out,'* she said, and Barney and
the nurse wheeled the chair through the toll-gate, over the little bridge
spanning that narrow stream, all that is left of the creek of the sea, on
which old Smallhythe stood. The busy wharf is now green pasture, the
ferry over the creek to the slopes of Oxney Island is now a road running
through marshland. It was along this road that Ellen Terry went on her
last drive. The toll-gate was kept in those days by a poor cripple from
whom many strangers passing through in cars turned away their eyes,
distressed by the sight of one who could not lift his chin from his chest,
nor his gaze from the ground. But he was one of Ellen Terry's friends.
There were none dearer to her in Smallhythe than he and his handsome
gipsy wife. I was told that on this last day of consciousness of the visible
world, she leaned out of her chair and kissed his hand. Barney and the
nurse, a little fatigued by pushing the chair so far, halted in a grassy
space by the roadside, and left Ellen Terry to contemplate the river-like
road, fringed with wild yellow iris, the sheep-dotted marshland, and the
immense blue dome of the still, cloudless heavens, while they gossipped
at a gate into a field near by. Soon Ellen Terry, who never liked to be
out of things, grew restive at this murmur of conversation in which she
was not included, and called her attendants. They took no notice, for
which they are not to be blamed, as in these days Ellen Terry exhausted
herself by talking, and spells of quiet had somehow to be secured. Then
Ellen, with a touch of her old martinettishness with those in her service,
took off her shoes and threw them into the road. The noise brought
both women running from the gate, to find Ellen in fits of laughter at
the success of her ruse.
Her gardener was waiting at the gate of the farm as usual when they
be, and was, postponed by regulating her life, but it could not be prevented indefinitely.
The walls of the cerebral arteries were rapidly thinning and weakening. Finally and inevi-
tably one gave way and caused a fatal haemorrhage,
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